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THE TESTIMONIAL MANIA. 


In every large city in Great Britain there are 
certain individuals who, wishing to bring them- 
selves to the front and make themselves of 
importance, are constantly contriving schemes to 
grant testimonials to persons dead or alive. These 
public-spirited individuals do not of course pro- 
pose to incur the expense of the testimonials out 
of their own pocket. They adopt the easy method 
of plaguing all and sundry for subscriptions. Their 
merit, as they think, consists in sending round the 
hat, framing a committee, and helping to get up a 
prospectus, shewing the exceeding desirableness of 
the object in view. 

We should think it hardly worth while to notice 
the comparatively innocent order of testimonials 
which take the form of a public dinner, or the 
raising of means to succour some one who in spite 
of his efforts has been unfortunate in the battle of 
life. These are matters which come and go. The 
dinners are eaten, the toasts are duly shouted with 
all the honours, or the purse is complimentarily 
handed over, as the case may be, and nobody feels 
himself the worse. The occasion has served its 
end, and excepting possibly a newspaper puff, it 
leaves not a trace behind. It is a very different 
affair when the testimonial assumes the permanent 
character of a statue to be set up on a pedestal 
in a prominent public situation. Here society 
at large, generation after generation, gets com- 
promised. People till the end of time are to be 
martyred by looking most likely at some hideous 
object that they would rather shut their eyes upon 
and forget. Whether people, however, are to shew 
their repugnance or not, is not deemed to be of 
any importance. All that the inventors of such 
so-called testimonials think of, is the fussy glory 
of getting them up. The crave is satisfied. When 
the curtain is withdrawn on the day of inaugura- 
tion, and the clamorous applause of the uncritical 
crowd has died away in the distance, there is a 
consciousness that a grand and memorable feat has 
been performed. 

No one will aver that monumental sculpture 


is a lost art, but we take it upon us to say, that 
within the last fifty years there have been sundry 
scandalously bad statues erected in public places, 
whether emblematic or assumedly commemorative 
of persons of note. The chief defect seems to 
be a want of imaginativeness according to the 
rules of good taste. Sculptors may have done 
their best. In some instances they have suc- 
ceeded in presenting designs pleasing to the eye, 
and bearing tokens of genius, as, for example, 
the colossal bronze statue of Captain Cook by 
Woolner, recently executed for the purpose of 
being placed on a height overlooking the harbour 
of Sydney, New South Wales. This and a few 
others are exceptions. Too frequently, from what- 
ever cause, sculptors working on plastic materials 
have failed to produce objects which when set 
up are calculated to evoke agreeable emotions, 
From sheer tastelessness and want of tact, not 
only the metropolis, but’ almost every large city, 
is becoming dotted with figures of a repulsive 
description, though we doubt not all in their 
turn have been the subjects of eulogy among 
cliques and coteries. Who was the designer and 
sculptor of that extraordinary emblematic figure 
set up at the lower end of Waterloo Place, 
Pall-Mall, and which purports to be something 
triumphant connected with the Crimean War, we 
do not know, but anything more maniacal and 
hideous it would be difficult to conceive. Yet, 
there it stands, a thing of ugliness, a disgust for 
ever. Much have testimonial-mongers to answer 
for by inflicting such an intolerable eyesore in 
times present and future. The very notion of so 
perpetuating remembrances of a foolish national 
paroxysm deserves reprobation. We should be 
glad to see the street rid of it. 

A question arises how far parish, or civic, or any 
other authorities are entitled to trifle with public 
feelings. Have they a right, at their own dis- 
cretion, to permit all sorts of figures to be stuck 
about in open spaces, on pretence of commemo- 
rating historical incidents, or of persons who from 
peculiar considerations are thought to be deserving 
of posthumous honours? Surely on conduct of 
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this nature there should be some check, otherwise 
there will by-and-by be no public pleasure-ground, 
square, or other open space which is not filled 
with pedestals and figures that may be far from 
being agreeable to contemplate, and, with all 
respect, whose absence would be better than 
their company. We have instanced that awfully 
ridiculous figure in Pall Mall; but only in a 
degree less absurd, and equally lowering to the 
national reputation, is that wonderful equestrian 
figure of the Duke of Wellington stuck on the 
top of the arch at the west end of Piccadily. 
ith no small satisfaction we observe that The 
Times has brought its robust good sense to bear on 
this prevalent absurdity. The writer asks : ‘Who 
is responsible for the statues of statesmen which 
are increasing with such frightful rapidity in 
Parliament Square? The First Commissioner 
has sanctioned the erection of all of them, and 
they exceed every other collection of the kind in 
London—perhaps in the known world—for bad- 
ness. The sight of these images must give rise to 
very serious reflections. Who can estimate the 
effect they must have on the men of the rising 
meration?... It is a fine thing to be Prime 
inister, enjoying the respect and confidence of 
all parties in the country; but it is a great draw- 
back to the name and fame they reached to be 
exhibited to future generations of men in the 
likeness of a tailor’s dummy stuck on a pedestal.’ 
Bad enough as are these artistic performances 
in London, they could be matched elsewhere. 
The open spaces in Edinburgh are getting de- 
faced by a profusion of ugly figures of deceased 
rsonages, who, if they could come alive, would 
be very much chagrined to find they had been 


so inconsiderately pilloried. We hear much of 
art, and high art, but really it seems to us that 
in at least one department things are far from 


being improved. Where in the present day 
do we find the chaste elegance, the calm beauty, 
of the equestrian statue of Charles I. at Charin 
Cross, a production of the seventeenth century 
Where do we find any works nowadays com- 
parable to the sculptures of Roubiliac? The best 
things are apparently those which were executed 
when newspapers were in their infancy, and syco- 
phantic criticisms and art-unions were unheard 
of. However this may be, we feel that the down- 
ur of ugly figures is becoming unendurable. 
ow the matter is to be mended we do not 
rofess to tell, unless by a strong counteractive 
influence. The men who amuse themselves by 
devising commemorative testimonials, and worry- 
ing everybody for subscriptions to carry out their 
crotchet, must be met by a polite refusal. Nor, 
as is seen, are First Commissioners and civic 
corporations to be trusted in guarding open spaces 
in cities from being misused. After all, statues of 
any kind are not absolutely required as monu- 
ments, We venerate the memory of hundreds of 
great men in past ages, because of their good deeds 
and undying fame, without caring much about 
their personal appearance. If the sentiment of 
veneration must take practical shape in monu- 
mental erections, it may harmlessly, under a strict 
regard to taste, be demonstrated in objects in 
marble placed within some hallowed fane, as is 
exemplified in the finer monuments in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In most instances, however, a man’s 


works will prove his best monument ; and at all 
events, better be forgotten than set up as ugly 
images to be scorned and contemptuously laughed 
at. W. C. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE, 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


Tue news of Lord Harrogate’s return to High Tor 
possessed of indisputable proofs of the imposture 
that had been essayed with reference to the lost 
heiress of the De Veres ; and that Ethel Gray, not 
Ruth Willis, was to be recognised as the true 
Helena, Lady Harrogate, burst upon Carbery 
Chase like a domb-shell. The result was as close 
an approach to a revolutionary outbreak among 
the servants as could well take place in the 
orderly household of an English baronet. 

The period which succeeded the sudden seizure 
of Sir Sykes was a kind of interregnum, during 
which the strongest will and the most confident 
bearing were pretty sure to make themselves 
obeyed. pe the only son of the now power- 
less master of the mansion, was unfitted by char- 
acter and by circumstances to grasp the reins of 
authority. He was not heir of entail; he was on 
dubious terms with his wealthy father ; Sir Sykes 
might recover sufficiently to execute a will—all 
of which considerations were potent drawbacks to 
any assertion of authority on the part of Jasper 
Denzil. 

Strangely enough, the sceptre which Jasper's 
weakling ds were too Seabee to eluteh, 
fell naturally into those of Ruth Willis. She had 
been high in the baronet’s favour when he was 
struck a by paralysis; she was affianced to 


Captain Jasper as ‘My Lady,’ a baroness in 


her own right; and she was acknowledged as a 


shrewd young person who was capable of holding 
her own, and perhaps a little more than her own, 
against all comers, 

Ruth ruled at Carbery, It never occurred to 
Lucy and Blanche Denzil to contest her tacitly 
assumed superiority. Jasper was her slave, dragged 
at. her gilded chariot-wheels ; and Mr Wilkins the 
lawyer, after a vain attempt to stem the current, 
had done homage before the throne of the usurper. 
It need not be supposed that the submission of 
the household was a whole-hearted one. Sullen 
resentment was evoked in more than one quarter 
by the high-handed manner in which she who had 
been known as Miss Willis over-rode vested inte- 
rests and trampled down cherished abuses. ‘Set 
a beggar on horseback !’ was the bitter quotation 
constantly applied to the combined sway of Ruth 
Willis and Enoch Wilkins, 

The only person who felt disposed to resist 
Ruth’s usurpation of authority had been the City 
lawyer, and he had quickly perceived that his 
sagest policy was to aci as vizier to the imperious 
little lady who now reigned at Carbery. Mr 
Wilkins’s own position, based as it had been upon 
the fears of his employer, had become insecure 
since Sir Sykes had lain, the breathing effigy of 
a man, on the bed whence it was improbable that 
any volition of his own should ever raise him. 
The solicitor therefore had hailed the rising lumi- 
nary, and had been satisfied to take his orders 
from the so-called peeress and bride-elect. f 

Then came the news that Ethel Gray’s rival 
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claim to be the missing heiress was backed by the 
whole De Vere family; that she was to be married 
to Lord Harrogate ; and that if the long arm of 
Justice spesed fiz Sykes on account of his hopeless 
condition of bodily health, chastisement was not 
unlikely to be meted out to the subordinate agents 
in the plot which was now about to be revealed. 
Little less than a mutiny occurred at Carbery. 
There were murmurs loud and long, and Ruth 
found herself met on every hand by accusing 
eyes and insolent tongues, a detected cheat, to be 
stripped of the borrowed plumes in which she had 
pranked it so bravely. 

A strange gathering it was that took place in 
the great library of Carbery Court, the room that 
had been Sir Sykes’s favourite apartment, and 
which contained, as has been said, a magnificent 
window of stained glass, emblazoned with the 
arms of the former possessors of the mansion. 
Through this window, which faced westward, 
streamed the tinted light, falling like the lustre 
of a rainbow upon the elfish form and face of 
Ruth Willis as she stood, erect and defiant, con- 
fronting the hostile gaze of those around. 

Of all those present, Ruth had not a single 
friend. Her tactics had been those of an auda- 
cious self-reliance that conciliated no support, won 
no sympathy ; but pressed on, ever and always, 
towards the glittering goal. The Denzil girls, 
who had liked her well at first, were by her late 
insolence utterly estranged. Jasper, om whose 
neck she had set her foot, was coldly and passively 
her enemy. The ex-captain of cavalry ated, as 
he loved, in a lukewarm way ; but he was quite 
shrewd enough to see that the spell was broken 
which had made him the bond-slave of Miss Willis. 
It was the unlikeliest thing on earth that Sir 
Sykes should rally; and if he did, he would 
scarcely be active in espousing the cause of one 
whose fraud had been found out, 

Enoch Wilkins, one of the attorneys of Our 
Lady the Queen, was there , and he was 
angrier than those who had more right to be 
angry, He saw the reins of government slipping 
from his grasp, and had no kindly feelings towards 
those whose blatant self-assertion had brought 
about the ruin of his projects. The keen, hook- 
nosed young Jew whom Mr Wilkins had inducted 
into the stewardship of the estate was there ; and 
a little way off was to be seen the lowering counte- 
nance of the steward whom he had displaced, 
while the background was filled with tenantry 
and upper-servants, , 

Ruth Willis, standing in the full gleam of the 
dying day, as it poured through the storied panes 
of the rich window near her, gave proof of a rare 
courage, Now that she was fairly brought to bay, 
now that wiles and subterfuge could avail her no 
more, she turned, like a wounded panther on the 
hunters, and many of those who loved her least 
shrank from the scorn and wrath that glistened in 
her undaunted eyes. ‘A little patience, my good 
friends, is all I ask of you,’ she said boldly. ‘You 
are many, and I am one. Listen then, for yet a 
little while, to a voice that but yesterday could 
command, and found none to gainsay it.’ 

She paused, looking steadfastly upon the faces 
of those who hearkened to her, and then went on: 
‘T am going to do that for which you should thank 
me, Lucy Denzil, you and your sister; and for 
which the thanks of your brother, Captain Jasper, 


are doubly due. My self-sacrifice merely rids 
your home of my presence ; but him it saves from 
being linked to a wife who would bring him but: 
a dowry of contempt. Yes; the usurping cuckoo 
is going to leave the nest to its rightful occupants, 
Helena, Lady Harrogate, tosses aside her tinsel 
coronet. Miss Willis, the interesting Indian 
orphan, abdicates. Do you care to know the true 
name of the girl who has come so near to a suc- 
cessful imposture? It is Rurm Hou. The pirate 
fellow—the seafaring adventurer whose connection 
with myself and my schemes has been a source of 
speculation to you all—is simply my brother 
Richard. 

‘Whether Richard or I deserved the dubious. 
honour of having originated the idea that I should: 
impersonate the lost child of Clare, Lady Harro- 
gate, matters little. We were both poor and both 
unscrupulous, and in some respects alike. But 
mine were the better brains ; and he it is who has 
wrecked the ship, after I had weathered storm and 
shoaL—Are you curious, Captain Denzil, about 
the former home of her who was to have been 
your bride? It must not be sought, as you once 
supposed, among the pe peepul trees and 
verandah-shaded bungalows of some cantonment 
in Bengal. But in Jull Street, Tunbridge Wells, 
within a stone’s throw of the Parade, stands a little 
circulating library and stationer’s shop, over which 
may yet be read in faded letters the name of 
Hold. Our father and our widowed mother, and 
our grandfather in earlier days, kept that shop- 
Dick =o were —_ a po nts ae 

ood -fearing people. er, it may 
a a little rene towards amie children, as was 
thought right long ago, when discipline was sterner. 
At anyrate Brother Richard ran away and went 
to sea. He came back the year my father died, 
and then went off again. His was a roving nature, 
and what he became you can see for yourselves. 
What I became, you have yet to hear. I was well 
taught. My mother, poor soul ! pinched herself to 
give me, as she said, the education of a lady. 
Quick and shrewd, I profited well by what lessons . 
could be afforded me. As for reading, did I not 
devour the stores of erudition that lay within my 
reach, until I think there could not ion been a . 
single book upon the shelves which I had not 
perused once at least. I grew up wayward, intel~ 
ligent, and discontented, a rebel against a social 
system in which there seemed to be no place for- 
me. Honest work, humble living, duty—these 
things were repugnant to my restless soul, which 
pined and craved for power, for distinction, for 
a sphere quite other than that in which the cir- 
cumstances of my birth had placed me. And then, 
shortly after my mother’s death had removed the 
last tie which bound me to the sober, workaday 
life of narrow fortunes and contracted habits, 
against which my instincts rose in revolt, my 
brother Richard came back again from sea. He 
was a middle-aged man now—he was older than 
me by many years—seemed to have some com- 
mand of money, and called himself Captain. I 
think he had grown tired of ranging leagues upon 
leagues of salt water in search of the wealth which 
is greedily competed for even under the fiery 
skies of those tropical countries where half his 
life had been spent, and that he was disposed to 
batten on prey nearer home. He went and came, 


and presently gave me to understand that a man 
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of title and property, Sir Sykes Denzil, was under 
his thumb, and could deny him nothing; and 
that if I would but play my allotted part and play 
it well, we could finish our lives in the midst 
of the luxurious surroundings which we both 
coveted. 

‘I fully understood, although Richard never 
entered into details, that his was the hand that had 
robbed Clare De Vere, Baroness Harrogate, of her 
child—hired to do that wickedness by the gold of 
Sir Sykes, who’ —— 

‘No, no; I forbid you to speak of my father 
thus,’ said Lucy Denzil, crimson with honest shame 
and anger, and stepping forward. ‘He may have 
been a dupe, but never, never’-—— She broke 
down, sobbing. 

Ruth laughed a cruel little laugh. ‘You are a 
model of filial piety, Miss Denzil,’ she said scorn- 
fully. ‘How reconcile, then, your belief in your 
father’s innocence with the fact of his having 
been a puppet in our hands from the first— 
in ours, and in those of sleek Mr Wilkins there ? 
When he took me in here among you as the 


when he insisted that your brother should marry 
me—when he reluctantly declared me a peeress in 
my own right, he gave such proofs of the guilt 
which made him our slave, as, before any earthly 
tribunal, would convict him. 

‘Mr Wilkins played a little game parallel to, 
but not connected with ours. He had a know- 
ledge, which no honest man could have had ’—— 

‘Upon my word, young lady, your language may 
cost you more than you are aware of!’ exclaimed 
Mr Wilkins, livid with rage, as he pulled out 
pencil and pocket-book and made a show of writ- 
ing down Ruth’s words. ‘There’s a law of libel 
in England.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Ruth fearlessly, ‘and a Chan- 
cellor who can strike off the Rolls a& name so 
infamous as that of Enoch Wilkins is likely to be. 


would have been weak enough to have’—— 

‘I was no accomplice,’ interrupted the lawyer, 
growing pale and red by turns. ‘ Whatever I did 
was done professionally and in a regular manner. 


—— resolves itself into a mere question of 
elicacy. Mr Gray—lI really believed his name to 
be Gray, when first he consulted me in St Nicholas 
Poultney—turned out, when next we met, after a 
lapse of years, to be a more valuable client than I 
had originally conjectured, that is all. I was 


seemed anxious to conceal; and this no doubt 
had weight with him when he reposed in me a 
confidence which I have not abused. That I have 
made enemies here, I know. That parasites 
accustomed to fatten on the estate wish me ill 
because I brushed them aside, I am well aware. 
But I challenge any practised accountant to ex- 
amine my books, and prove that I have wronged 
Sir Sykes of a sixpence. And as for the story of a 
stolen child, until that fellow Hold came to my 
office and talked wildly there, I had no notion 
that Sir Sykes had been concerned in actual 
crime.’ 


‘That fellow Hold,’ said a deep fierce voice, ‘is 


Wilkins, if you care to sleep to-night with whole 


orphan child of the imaginary Major Willis—_| 


aware of an episode in his past life which he | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All that could be said against my conduct as a} scalps in the basin o 


| 
| 


bones, had better respect his name when you 
mention it’ And the dark scowling visage of 
Richard Hold, master-mariner, became apparent 
among the white wondering faces gathered there, 


THE FRENCH OYSTER NURSERIES. 


Tue best places at which to witness the varied 
rocesses of oyster-culture, as now carried on in 
rance, are Arcachon, Ile d’Oléron, Cancale, 

Vannes, and Auray. The basin of Arcachon is 

worthy of being first mentioned, because at that 

place visitors can obtain a bird's-eye view of 
various systems of culture, as well as of several 
productive natural oyster-scalps. 

Arcachon has quite a history in the annals of 
oyster-culture, Long ago it was famed throughout 
France for its productive natural scalps, which 
yielded at the rate of eighty million oysters per 
annum ; but these, consequent on the great de- 
mand, originated by the railways, were at one 

eriod drawn on to such an extent that they were 
in danger of becoming utterly exhausted. At no 
time, however, were the oyster fisheries at Arcachon 

so productive as they are at present. In 1876-77, 

the stock of oysters of all ages, excluding mere 

spat, which cannot be numbered, was estimated 
at two hundred and twenty-two millions! Some 
idea of the importance of this grand source of 
natural wealth may be obtained by calculating 
the value of the oysters on hand, young and old, 
at one penny each, which amounts to a sum of 
nine hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds, 
During the last ten years or so, every opportunity 
has been taken of the natural advantages possessed 
by the basin of Arcachon as a place for the 
development of oyster-culture. Above all, the 
bottom or ground on which the oysters rest and 
breed has been scrupulously ‘ worked’ day by day, 
in order to clear off all extraneous matter which 
the tide may leave upon the breeding-places, or 


Does any sane man believe that, were you not an which may be carried into the basin by the waters 
accomplice who had to be humoured, Sir Sykes | which flow into it, The enemies of the oyster are 


carefully sought for and destroyed, every part of 
the basin being gone over at least twice a month 
with this object in view. 

There were at one period nineteen natural oyster 

} Arcachon, all of which were 
wonderfully prolific. There are not quite so many 
scalps now; but those which are still in existence 
have become so productive that, if all their pro- 
geny were to be allowed to grow and multiply, 
the basin would in time be too small to contain 
the enormous quantity which would result. The 
persons employed to gather the oysters are women ; 
and when the hour or two’s gathering is over for 
the day, they carry the quantity they have obtained 
to the ship which lies in the basin for their recep- 
tion; when it will be found that as many as sixty 
thousand oysters have been gathered by five gangs, 
each gang composed of ten women; and these 
women have by constant practice become 80 
expert at examining and classifying the oysters, 
that they never require to use the gauge, which 
is a ring of given dimensions. 

The basin of Arcachon contains an area of over 
twenty-five thousand acres, and about a third of 
that space has been conceded to persons who 
‘cultivate’ oysters. The state at one time re- 
served to itself a small portion of the basin, on 
which model beds were constructed shewing the 
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newest designs in tiles and other apparatus for 
-spat-collecting. These beds, however, have been 
relinquished by government and given over to 
the Life-boat Society, so that the whole area 
of the basin is now in the hands of private 
persons, all taken bound, on receiving a concession 
of oyster territory, to obey whatever rules and 
regulations are in force at the time, or may after- 
wards be devised by the authorities for the pro- 
tection of the mollusc. 

Incredible as it may appear to those connected 
with either the ‘natural scalps or private oyster 
layings of this country, the oyster-picking which 
was permitted in the basin of Arcachon during 
the years from 1870 to 1877 inclusive, only lasted 
eight hours altogether! Yet in that short space 
of time, no less than about seventy-four and a 
half millions of oysters were picked up. Five 
thousand persons find employment on the public 
oyster-grounds at the times allotted for work ; 
and upon a flag being hoisted as a signal, they 
begin their labour with astonishing vigour, deter- 
mined to make the most of the brief time at 
their disposal. On the 2d December (1877) and 
on the 4th of the same month, the take is stated, 
on official authority, to have reached twenty-two 
million of oysters. One gatherer or hand-picker 
is able to take up as many as a dozen panniers 
of oysters within the hour which is allowed. No 
oysters under the regulation size of two inches 
in diameter are permitted to be taken away from 
the basin. To insure compliance with this and 
other rules, an inspector and twelve guards are 
ys ye Dre at a cost to the state of five hundred 
and sixty pounds annually ; except an allowance 
of eight pounds per annum for cultch, this is 
all that is done by the government for the oyster- 
beds of Arcachon. It is interesting to know that 
the oysters produced there are now to be obtained 
in the British markets, large quantities being 
annually forwarded to the shell-fish agents at 
Billingsgate for sale to British dealers. It may 
be also stated here that a Monsieur D’Argy, at 
Le Breneguy, Auray, has contracted to supply 
during the present season one million marketable 
oysters to London, and as many to Paris, whilst 
next year he has undertaken to double these 
supplies to both cities. 

On the Ile d’Oléron an active industry is carried 
on in oyster-culture. The business on this island 
is mostly in the hands of private growers, an 
experiment on an extensive scale by employés of 
the State having proved a failure. . The viviers of 
Oléron are constructed in rather a rude fashion, 
They generally measure about sixty yards each 
way, and are separated from each other by simple 
rows of stones or tiles. One of the largest viviers 
is held by the authorities ; it contains as many as 
ten thousand spat receivers. The whole of the 
nurseries, as they may be called, are fully stocked 
with oysters of all sizes, which are carefully 
attended to by the people of Oléron. It is com- 
puted that between six and seven hundred thousand 
tiles have been laid down on the Ile d’Oléron; 
and there are at present in the viviers of the 
islanders one hundred and sixty millions of oysters, 
not counting the spat which may be on the tiles, 

Curious experiments in the acclimatisation of 
foreign oysters have from time to time been made 
in several of the French oyster nurseries. Speci- 
mens of Portuguese oysters from an immense 


bank at the mouth of the Tagus have been laid 
down in the Oléron viviers, and being of a hardy 
and vigorous quality, are likely to grow and 
become valuable for cooking purposes. A 1] 
number: of these Tagus oysters, which were laid 
down temporarily at the mouth of the Gironde 
below Bordeaux, spatted before they were lifted, 
and a large bank of them has been formed at Le 
Verdon, the spat from which has frequently been 
transported by the waves as far as La Rochelle, 
where it has flourished, and become reproductive. 
Spat which when emitted from the parent has 
the power of locomotion, is often borne by the 
waves to distant places, where if it falls on 
kindly ground, it will grow and in time repeat 
the story of its birth, An oyster must of course 
have something to rest upon and cling to; but 
some simple coign of vantage is all that is 
required ; hence the system of tiles adopted 
in the French viviers, These tiles intercept the 
spat and afford it its first condition of growth. 

iles have the convenience of being movable and 
portable, so that they can be easily taken from 
place to place ; and when the oysters are stripped 
off, they can be again used. They have likewise 
another advantage—they prevent some of the 
numerous enemies of the oyster from obtaining 
too easy access to their prey. It has been over 
and over again asserted that transplanted oysters 
do not breed ; but that isan error. There can be 
no doubt that in time all oysters emit spat, if 
the animals have been placed in conditions favour- 
able to their breeding powers; one of these con- 
ditions has been ascertained to be the giving 
access to the scalps of a stream of foreign or fresh 
water. A good bottom of cultch or tiles is another 
of the necessary requisites. 

An illustration of the commercial value of oyster- 
culture as carried on in France may be given here, 
on the authority of M. Charles Morio, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Vannes, who 
holds a space of ground about six hundred and 
fifty yards long by four hundred and fifty yards 
broad. That gentleman has at present a stock of 
four million of oysters of all ages deposited 
in trays formed of cement, each tray containing 
in close rows about fifty of the bivalves. The 
total expenditure incurred by M. Morio amounts 
to about two thousand five hundred pounds, and 
he is quite satisfied with the returns obtained. 
His stock of oysters cost him two thousand 


pounds, and he estimates its present value at five - 


thousand pounds ; so that he has reason to antici- 
pate that his viviers will ultimately prove a profit- 
able venture. The oysters taken from the public 
beds of Vannes in the years 1875-76 exceeded 
on the average six million in each of these years, 
Passing now from the oyster-layings of Vannes 
to those of Auray. There is much to be seen 
there that is worthy of being noticed. The oyster- 
farm of M. D’Argy, which extends to one hun- 
dred acres, and is private property, is particularly 
worthy of notice. The gentleman to whom it 
belongs was compelled to enter upon oyster- 
farming, because in 1864 the sea broke in upon 
his land and submerged that portion of it which is 
now devoted to that mollusc. M. D’Argy’s great 
shell-fish preserve was constructed at a heavy cost, 
extensive dikes requiring to be erected along with 
sluices, for the regulation of the vast water-supply 
which is necessary. In the year 1876 the pro- 
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prietor stocked his —_ with six million of 
oysters, more than of which were of the 
regulation size of two inches in diameter. These 
rs have thriven remarkably well, and have 
yielded a prolific spat ; the seventy thousand tiles 
which were laid down by M. D’Argy having effec- 
tually served the purpose of collecting a quantity, 
which it is estimated will provide forty million 
oysters. The preserve is worked during the oyster- 
season by twelve men and sixty women; but at 
other seasons twenty women and eight men suffice. 
There are other viviers at Auray which, if space 
mitted, we might notice. Messrs Hédan and 
Jardin and some other oyster culturists have 
hit upon the following plan for the protection of 
their valuable charge. They place the oysters, as 
soon as they are large enough to be safely removed 
from the tiles on which they have been collected, 
on what are called ambulances—that is, movable 
erections in the shape of framework capable of 
holding from three to five thousand. This oyster- 
holding apparatus is raised a few inches from the 
bottom, can be set down in the most advan- 
tageous places, such as near a current of flowing 
water, which is largely conducive to quick growth. 
Oysters spatted in 1876 attained a size of over two 
inches in the space of about fourteen months ; 
affording a remarkable example of the benefits 
derived from this mode of culture. 

The oysters of Cancale were at one time the 
oysters of France par excellence, being alike dis- 
tinguished by fine shape and delicious flavour. 
By means of its deep shell, the oyster of Cancale 
retained sufficient liquor to keep it fresh for many 
days, and was in consequence a prime favourite 
with connoisseurs. In the first half of the 
present century, during which the scalps of Can- 
cale reached their acme of production, as many 
as seventy-one million of oysters were lifted in 
certain years. Ten years ago the once productive 
oyster-grounds of Cancale were at their lowest 
ebb, the take in that year being little more than 
a million individual oysters, After 1868 the pro- 
duce began to augment, and in the season of 1874- 
75, nearly ten million were lifted; which proved, 
however, to be an over-draught, as the supply 
immediately afterwards fell to little more than 
half that quantity. Steps have in consequence been 
taken both by government and those immediately 
interested, for a rigorous protection of the beds. 

The facts and figures of oyster-culture, as exem- 

ified im the French nurseries, when they can 

correctly ascertained, are worth making a 
note of, for the encouragement and guidance of 
home enterprise. The following notanda may be 
depended upon as not being exaggerated. We have 
again returned to the district of Auray. Not less 
than two-and-a-half million tiles have been laid 
down within the district of the syndicate; and 
these tiles, it has been computed, have in one year 
collected one hundred and ten million five hun- 
dred and #ixty-three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty oysters, which, if they all reached maturity, 
would represent a goodly sum of money, even 
at one penny each. At home here, the price 
of ‘natives’ is, while we write, threepence-half- 
penny each, whilst ‘common’ oysters bring one 
penny less, It is said that one healthy oyster will 
yield as much spat as will fertilise an acre of 
ground ; and we know that in France some of 
the fisheries where the spat has been collected on 


tiles have become enormously productive. When 
fifty persons can gather as many as sixty thou- 
sand oysters in a few hours, it is not necessary to 
say more on the subject. Such oyster-wealth to 
British oyster-dealers must indeed appear fabulous, 

It may be asserted of the places we have more 
particularly alluded to, and a few others of lesser 
importance, that this united oyster-wealth, public 
and private, must represent at least a sum of 
over one hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
even at French prices—the produce, be it under- 
stood, of only a few hours’ fishing! It will be 
obvious enough, from what has been stated, that 
this money is divided among a large number of 
persons, bringing comfort to many families who 
carry on oyster-culture in their leisure hours. As 
we have already indicated, the business has only 
attained success by those severe measures of restric- 
tion which have been devised to prevent over- 
fishing and the taking of oysters under regulation 
size, which is the bane at the present day of 
the British oyster fisheries, and was till about ten 
years ago the bane of those of France. 


THE VILLAGE MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER I, 


I ARRIVED at Creston at eight o’clock in the 
evening. The train was punctual, and I was set 
down.at the little station. My luggage was seized 
by a strong stalwart porter, who scrutinised me 
from head to foot, bustled about and seemed to 
expect me, offering to shew me the way to the 
doctor’s house. 

‘You are the new assistant, I suppose ?’ said he. 
‘The doctor was down here about five o’clock ; he 
told me as you was a-coming, and said he had to 
go out somewhere to-night after a man as had had 
his foot hurt by a machine some way off; and so 
he couldn’t meet you ; and you was to be so kind 
as excuse him,’ 

I replied it did not matter, and walked on, the 
porter following with my portmanteau on his 
shoulder. The village looked so peaceful. The 
long straggling street, with its shops and houses 
on each side, terminated in a slight hill, on which 
stood the church, an old gray Norman edifice, 
long and low, its chancel clothed with ivy, amid 
which roses twined in great red and white clusters, 
The square low tower, the arched windows, and 
the venerable porch, through which many a babe 
had gone to its christening, many a bride on her 
wedding morning, and many both old and young 
to their last long home in the green churchyard, 
looked gravely and solemnly down upon the 
village, 

I gazed up at the church, wondering what 
would happen during my short stay in this pretty 
village to shape my career. Anything strange, 
anything unlooked for? or simply the ordinary 
routine of a country doctor’s life, wearing enough, 
but unromantic generally and placid. I said to 
myself as I stood before the church: ‘Shall you 
have to do with me and with my life during my 
stay of one short year? Who can tell ?’ 

‘ This way sir, said the porter, interrupting my 
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reverie, and doubtless wondering why I stood 
there gazing at the church. ‘This way sir, if you 
please ;” and we continued our road up the path 
which skirted the churchyard ; past the village inn 
The Fox and Hounds, with its gaily painted sign- 
board—horses, huntsmen, hounds all mixed up 
confusedly together, while in the distance a preter- 
naturally large and very red fox looked cunningly 
round upon his pursuers ; past the Post-office, the 
Brewery, some better-class houses of the well-to-do 
farmers ; past the Rectory, standing in its pretty 
lawn, dotted with flower-beds, whereon a group 
of gaily dressed girls were standing ; and so on to 
the doctor’s house, a low whitewashed building, 
standing in a pretty old-fashioned flower-garden, 
a little green gate and green palings covered with 
climbing roses and creepers, separating it from 
the road. The porter preceded me, and without 
further announcement, walked in at the wide open 
door shouting: ‘Now then, Betsy, here’s the 
gentleman ; look sharp, girl.’ 

Betsy, a fair-haired, bright-looking lassie, came 
forward, and courtesied, saying: ‘ Master’s had to 
go out sir. He was very sorry. But if you please 
sir, supper’s ready and your room and all; and 
you was to do the best you could till he got 
back again.’ 

It seemed to me the quarters were comfortable 
enough, and that life would be very bearable for 
awhile, I knew the doctor. He was an old friend 
of my father’s, and ought to have risen above a 
mere country practice; but Fortune smiles on 
some men and frowns on others, and Dr Hamilton 
was one of those whose professional skill was 
great, but whose modesty and want of push—if I 
may so style it—made him content to live humbly 
in obscurity. 

When I had visited my comfortable room and 
washed off the traces of the journey from my 
hands and face, I descended the stairs and entered 
the parlour, where an inviting-looking repast of 
hot smoking ham, steak, poached eggs, tea-cakes 
and cheese-cakes and fresh fruit, was spread upon 
a snow-white cloth ; and an elderly woman, whom 
I discovered to be Mrs Wilson the doctor’s cook, 
housekeeper, and factotum, was standing by the 
tea-table waiting to pour out my tea, She dropped 
a courtesy and apologised for her absence when I 
arrived, 

‘I was just getting a sup of cream sir, for your 
tea, from Mrs Colly,’ she said; ‘and her poor 
husband was took bad with a cramp at his :heart, 
and I had to wait to get him a drop of something 
hot, poor man! Eh, itis a bad job! He’s that 
awful when he’s took bad, you would hear him 
screechin’ a mile off. And he can’t go and milk 
the cows nor do nothink to help his wife, poor 
thing. She’s my niece, you see sir; and this girl 
I have here, she’s her daughter.’ 

‘She appears a nice tidy girl,’ I remarked. 

‘Yes sir, she be,’ returned the housekeeper. 
‘She’s a good girl. She don’t go, like other girls, 
tearing here and tattering there—more’s the pity 
for them. She’s one of the quiet sort is Betsy. 
We always calls her Betsy sir; but front ways 
she’s called Elizabeth. Yes, she’s a good un, 
though I do say it, as has almost brought her up. 
—Now do help yourself sir, and make yourself 


at home, do. Perhaps them cheese-cakes is not 
what you fancy ?’ 

‘They look excellent,’ said I; ‘but I must first 
ask for another slice of that delicious ham, for I 
really am very hungry,’ 

‘Ah, that’s right,’ said Mrs Wilson, as she 
bustled about. ‘It’s the pig we killed last Christ- 
mas sir; and I said to the doctor, says I, “We 
never had such a pig, no never since ever I come 
to you, and that’s twenty-two years and more.” 
Ay, he’s a good man, sir; and a good master, and 
that’s more. I am glad you’ve come sir, to hel 
him a bit. He’s not so young as he used to be, an 
all this night-work in the winter-time is none too 
good forhim. He has a good heart. Bless him! 
And so has the rector and his.good lady, and the 
pe ladies and all on ’em. Bless them all! I 

ave seen them all grow up; and now one is to 
be married, it seems strange-like. The other day 
she was a babby in my arms ;’ and the old woman 
sighed. ‘But I won't stop here a-talking to you 
sir. Perhaps when you be done your tea, you’d like 
to look round.—And bless me, there ’s Miss Hilda 
as white as a ghost, running in—What is the 
matter ?” 

*O Mrs Wilson !’ cried a fresh young voice, ‘is 
the doctorin? There’s been such an awful acci- 
dent, and I have run all the way. The railway 
— has broken, and there are a lot of people 

urt,’ 

‘Lord-a-mercy !’ cried Mrs Wilson; ‘the like 
of that never happened afore.—No, honey; the 
doctor ’s not in; but the new doctor’s come; and 
although he is but young, he will do his best. 
I’se sure he will.’ 

I stepped forward, and with this introduction 
to ‘Miss Hilda,’ came out into the little garden 
where she stood, saying: ‘I am at your service ; 
will you shew me the way?’ Shall I ever forget 
her as she stood there in the soft evening light, 
her hat swinging by its broad ribbons in her 
hand, her simple muslin dress, her brown hair 
dishevelled with the speed with which she had 
tun, her glowing eager face, its look of horror and 
anxiety ! 

‘Oh, do be quick!’ she cried, as she turned and 
led the way.—‘ Prepare your rooms, Mrs Wilson !’ 
she cried; ‘they might be wanted. Lucy has run 
to the Rectory to tell mamma to do the same.’ 

I waited only to snatch my travelling-flask, 
which lay on the hall table, and I knew contained 
a little brandy, and sped after my fair guide. 

As we hurried along she said: ‘ My sister and I 
were going up the lane late to see an old woman 
who is ill. Just as we approached the railway 
bridge, the train came up; it got to the middle 
of the bridge ; it seemed to stop, and to our horror, 
half the carriages fell through as the bridge broke 
like a rotten stick. O Mr Summers, it was awful ; 
I shall never get it out of my head ;’ and the girl’s 
colour, which had returned with her rapid walk, 
faded again to a deathly pallor. 

‘I don’t think you ought to come on here,’ I 
said ; ‘it will be a harrowing sight, unfit for you. 
Let me persuade you to return, and prepare at 
home for the sufferers, if they should need your 
care.’ 

*O no, no !’ she cried; ‘let me come. Indeed, I 
am strong, very strong. I won’t faint, and be a 
bother to you !’ she added with a half-smile. 

I read in her face that it was useless to remon- 
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es | and we ran on. Already the news had 
spread; the crowd had gathered, and every 
moment new arrivals came. People in these 
— retired very early to their beds, and many 

got up again and were arriving partly 
dressed. 


On the road and on the embankment lay the 
broken carriages, the centre ones of the train, some 
third class, and likewise one second. Hardly a 
piece was left whole ; they were broken up and 
smashed into little bits. Some of them had fortu- 
nately been empty. But there were many sufferers 
notwithstanding. The usual excitement, confusion, 
and bustle prevailed ; persons hurrying aimlessly 
to and fro, women shrieking, men shouting, and 
both calling in their terror on the name of God. 
The light was still good ; ten o’clock on an evening 
in June, with the moon slowly rising, is never 
dark ; but here and there a lantern flashed its 
doubtful light on some upturned face lying on the 
roadside, on those who suffered and on those who 
ministered to them, and made the wild scene 
wilder and more awful. I did what I could in 
attending to the sufferers. There were not many 
very serious cases apparently; but some of the 
men had brought down carts, and into these those 
who were unable to walk were carried and taken 
to the Rectory and to the Fox and Hounds and 
other houses which had been hospitably opened 
to receive them. 

As I was looking round to see if any had been 
overlooked, before 1 went to attend to the poor 
sufferers, I felt an eager grasp upon my arm, and 
turning quickly, saw a young woman, wrapped in 
a long light-gray cloak, standing beside me. 

‘Come, for mercy’s sake!’ she said. ‘If you 
are a man, come and help here!’ 

I followed. She seemed to fly over the ground, 
stepping lightly over the heaps of ruin and débris, 
climbing over carriages, jumping over pieces of 
wood and wheels and cushions of carriages heaped 
together in inextricable confusion. I wondered at 
her haste, which I tried in vain to emulate. At last 
she cried in tones of agony: ‘Oh, how slow you 
are! Come, come quickly!’ I made a desperate 
effort, and was beside her. There, amid a tangled 
mass of ruin and confusion, amid planks and 
broken iron, shivered glass, passengers’ luggage— 
some of the boxes having been broken by the force 
of the fall—clothes, heavy boots, wooden panels, 
and articles too numerous to mention, lay a female 
figure quite motionless ; and beside her, calmly 
sleeping as if in its cradle at home, the loveliest 
infant I think I ever saw, the cheeks flushed with 
a bright rosy hue, the curly hair upon its fore- 
head. A cherub indeed it seemed from heaven, sent 
down among all the terror and agony of that 
night’s work. The carriage in which the woman 
and child had been was shattered to pieces ; but 
the portion of the seat on which the baby had 
been placed had fallen as it was, with the cushion 
under it, and had become firmly wedged between 
two great pieces of iron, just beside the child on 
each hand. A piece of wood had likewise fallen 
crosswise over the child, so that it was completely 
sheltered and quite untouched—lying as it were 
in a box. This same piece of wood had struck the 
woman and had killed her, for I fancied life was 
extinct. So carefully and securely was the child 
wedged in, that I could not extricate it. My com- 
panion seemed possessed of supernatural strength ; 
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she tore at the heavy wood with her slender hands; 
she ran for a large piece of iron and implored me 
to use it as a crowbar ; then flew for more assistance, 
I saontes: then noticed her ; but I remembered 
afterwards, her pale face and set fixed expression, 
her eagerness, even beyond what the situation 
warranted, I assured her the child was safe, 
perfectly so, and I continued my efforts to extricate 
it; and at last some persons having arrived to 
help me, we succeeded in lifting off the heavy 
barriers, and took out the child, apparently quite 
unhurt. I placed it in the young woman’s arms, 
It scarcely awoke, but turned and nestled in her 
bosom. heard her say softly: ‘Thank God!’ 
and saw the tears fall gently from her eyes as she 
turned and left me. The thought occurred to me 
for a moment ; Strange that she has never thought 
about the woman with whom the child was—per- 
haps its mother. Surely one so gentle and kind 
apparently, would have thought of her too ? 

he seemed to om, after a minute, and coming 
back, said hurriedly : ‘Is she dead sir?’ 

‘I do not know,’ I answered. ‘I will remove 
her to the house. She may be only stunned; 
but I fear the worst.’ 

We lifted up the insensible figure. It seemed 
to be that of an elderly woman, perhaps fifty or 
thereabouts. Her dress, of a coarse dark stuff, 
and her tidy shawl, and plain straw bonnet, of no 
fashionable make, seemed to point her out as a 
respectable woman of the peasant class, too old 
certainly to be the mother of the lovely baby, who 
could not possibly be more than a year old. 

I returned as quickly as I could to the village, 
and began the sad work of trying to alleviate as 
far as I could the sufferings of those. injured. 
Some were only shaken and had slight contusions. 
The worst case, that of a man whose leg was shat- 
tered, had been taken to the inn; and as further 
medical aid had been telegraphed for, there was 
little to be done for him till the doctors arrived, as 
I did not care to take the whole responsibility of 
amputation. I went down to the Rectory, where 
I found several of the passengers being tenderly 
cared ior by the kind people there. While seeing 
to their injuries, the young woman who had called 
me to the rescue of the little child came to the 
door and called, saying: ‘Miss Hilda, will you 
come and speak to me ?’ 

‘What! is it you, Miss Brown? Come in, 
What is it? How did you come down so far ?’ 

‘I came down on an errand to the village,’ 
returned she, ‘and saw the accident.—Oh, never 
mind now, Miss Hilda; take this, and keep it 
safe, for the love of mercy.’ 

The girl started as Miss Brown, uncovering her 
bundle, disclosed the lovely face of the sleeping 
child. 

‘ What child is this?’ said she. ‘ Where did you 
find it?’ 

But even as she spoke, Miss Brown, saying 
hurriedly: ‘I once had charge of a little one so 
like that; and now it is gone, it upsets me to 
see that darling,’ turned and left the room. 

The two girls Hilda and Lucy stood open- 
mouthed, and I stepped forward and explained 
how the child had been discovered. ‘Mother 
will tell us what to do,’ said Hilda, and she ran off 
with the baby. I next saw it in Mrs Morton's 
motherly arms, and she said, as she addressed me | 


kindly : ‘Another time, doctor, we must try and 
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find out who is the owner of this little treasure ; 
at present it shall have food and shelter here till 
we hear further particulars: Some one is sure to 
make inquiries about it.’ 

All that night the village was in commotion ; 
the telegraph wires never ceased bringing mes- 
sages from anxious friends and conveying the 
answers, in some cases sad enough. Two died 
that night—one at the Fox and Hounds; and the 
woman we had found at the doctor’s house, whither 
she had been taken, and laid in my pretty fresh 
bedroom, which I little thought, when I arrived a 
few short hours before, would so soon be the scene 
of suffering and of death itself. To my surprise, 
when I returned to my quarters, I found the 
body had been brought there, and moreover, I 
found Miss Brown earnestly using every possible 
means to restore animation. When I entered she 
looked “4 ‘I fancy she breathes still,’ she said. 
‘I have been trained to nurse, and I have been 
trying hard. What do you think ?’ I examined the 
patient carefully ; she did breathe, but so faintly 
that the movement was scarcely to be felt; and 
after about an hour’s anxious watching, she gave 
a deep sigh and breathed her last peacefully and 
without a struggle. 

‘Who is she ?’ said I to Miss Brown, 

‘A stranger here apparently,’ she answered. 
‘Of course inquiry will a made in time,’ 

‘I will call Mrs Wilson, and all that can be done 
for her now shall be done at once. Your services 
are required elsewhere, and your time is precious 
to the living ; do not delay with the dead.’ 

Her face was deadly pale, and she sank on her 
knees beside the bed. ‘Are you able for all this ?’ 
I asked. 

‘O yes. Send Mrs Wilson to me; I dare not be 
alone. You think me foolish naw sir; but I 
am not very strong, and I have had much trouble ; 
this shock has tried me a good deal ;’ and her eyes 
filled with tears as she spoke. 

I hurried to find Mrs Wilson. ‘Go up-stairs to 
that poor thing,’ I said, ‘please. You will find 
her rather shaken by all this. I don’t suppose the 
doctor would be angry if you were to take hera 
glass of wine.’ 

‘Trust me sir, said the good old dame ; ‘ Ill see 
to her, poor child. I wonder what brought her into 
the middle of it all? Well, she isa good one, I 
believe, in spite of all they say in the village about 
her quiet ways. I don’t care; I am sorry for her, 
she is so young; and she looks that sad now and 
then, I could a’most cry to see her. I will run up 
and see to her.’ ‘ 

‘Do, said I; and I saw Mrs Wilson, as I quitted 
the house, ascending the stairs with a bumper of 
hot brandy-and-water. At the gate I met Dr 
Hamilton. 

‘A sad business this, Summers, and a sad 
welcome to you, my boy. Any bad cases ?’ 

‘Come with me,’ I replied. ‘There is but one 
serious case left, and that, I fear, is hopeless ; but 
together we will try what we can do;’ and as 
we walked up to the inn, I gave my friend all 
particulars of the accident and its consequences, 

All through the night we watched anxiously to 
relieve the sufferers; but as morning dawned, 
death mercifully interposed in the case of the 
poor fellow lying at the inn. The others were 
is recovering ; and the morning train brought 


the friends of most of them, who were either 


removed to their homes or remained awhile in 
the village until fit to travel. The remains of the 
man were recognised, and taken away by his 
friends for interment; but those of the woman 
were still unclaimed. No one arrived to seek her. 
No inquiries were made respecting her ; and after 
the inquest and a verdict of ‘ Accidental death’ 
had been returned, she was quietly laid in the 
peaceful churchyard. Her ticket gave no clue 
to her identity ; it simply bore the mark King’s 
Cross. Who could trace her in the great world 
of London? All particulars were forwarded to 
the police ; but no result followed. There were no 
marks upon her clothes nor upon those of the 
child, although a neat wooden box, unclaimed by 
other passengers, was supposed to have belonged to 
her, as it contained a few odd volumes well worn, 
and articles of wearing apparel for a woman in 
her apparent circumstances, and a child; all very 
neat and exquisitely clean, but homely and plain 
in their make and fashion. 

Of Miss Brown we heard nothing more until 
the day of the funeral, when she attended it, 
dressed as usual in black. ‘I found her sir,’ she 
said to the rector, ‘and I thought I should like 
to follow her remains.’ 

‘It is very curious, said the rector, ‘that no 
inquiries have been made regarding her. I 
wonder whether we shall ever hear anything ?’ 

‘If you ever do, will you be so good as to tell 
me ?’ asked Miss Brown. 

‘Certainly,’ replied he. ‘And now, would you 
not like to step on to the Rectory and have a look 
at the baby ?’ 

‘T should very much, she answered. 

‘My girls have grown so fond of it,’ said the 
rector, ‘I don’t know how they will ever part with 
it ; but some one must be found to take care of 
it. It cannot live at the Rectory always,’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Miss Brown rather sadly. 
‘It could not be expected.’ 

I heard afterwards that when she went to pay 
her visit, baby took to her wonderfully in spite 
of her black dress, crowed and laughed, and was 
altogether, as the girls said, ‘too sweet a darling 
for anything,’ 

And the grave of the lone stranger lay under 
the shadow of the old church peacefully. What 
secret lay hidden under that fresh grassy mound ? 
Would it ever see the light? Was she some 
simple ees woman going on a journey to 
distant kinsfolk, who perhaps were ignorant of 
her intention, and therefore made no inquiries 
respecting her? Or was she taking charge of this 
little one for another? Was it not strange that 
no clue had been discovered as to whom they were, 
or where they came from? Or was it a secret 
known only to one sad and troubled heart, that 
had been grossly and cruelly betrayed, and only 
wished to hide its shame? 

Such speculations occurred to us all I think 
in turn; but the wonder ceased to be a wonder 
after a time ; and presently good Mrs Morton made 
arrangements to place the child with little Mrs 
Coulson, who had lately lost her own baby ; and 
after this, the excitement subsided and gradually 
died away. 

I settled down also into my appointed place, 
So strange a beginning to my life at Creston had 
brought me more rapidly into intimacy with the 


family at the Rectory than months of ordinary a 
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intercourse would have done, especially during 
the time when-the invalids yet remained in the 
village. I-was always welcomed by both Mr and 
Mrs Morton ; and my old friend Dr Hamilton was 
a prime favourite with them and with their 
daughters. Was he not the oldest friend the girls 
had? Did they not tease and torment him to 
their hearts’ content; and as for the rector, he 
could not do without him, and they were constant 
companions. So the intercourse between the 
houses was very frequent; and the girls would 
often come down and have a cup of tea with the 
doctor in- the afternoon; but generally, to my 
disgust, they chose the time when I was out 
on some long ride over the moors; and when I 
returned, the old man would say knowingly: ‘I 
see the girls are afraid of you Summers; they 
only come down when you are safe off. What a 
dangerous fellow you must be !’ 

‘They are right sir,’ I replied, ‘to come and 
look after you when I am away. When are we to 
have Miss Lucy’s young fellow down here? They 
promised me all sorts of fun at the wedding.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed the doctor ; ‘it makes one feel an 
old man, Summers, to think of that monkey, that 
I held a baby in my arms, going to be married ; it 
seems only yesterday ; but so itis. She is a rare 
good girl, and will just be the very wife Frank 
Lester wants to keep his fine house and play the 
Lady Bountiful to his cottagers. But the warm 
corner in my old heart is for Hilda. Bless her 
sweet face and pretty loving ways. That’s the 
girl for me; and I hope she will meet with a real 
good fellow one of these days to take care of her. 
Eh, Harry ?’ 

‘IT hope so too sir, I replied ; but somehow the 
subject was not one I cared to pursue further just 
then; so I asked abruptly: ‘ Who is Miss Brown?’ 

‘That is easily told’ replied the doctor. ‘She 
is the governess at the Poplars. You have not been 
there yet, as Mrs Nixon and the children went off 
to the sea-side for a while the very day that poor 
woman was buried; but they will not be absent 
very long.’ 

‘I have heard you speak of Mrs Nixon,’ I replied, 
‘more than once, Is she a widow?’ 

*No, no; not a widow,’ said the doctor. ‘Her 
husband is a judge or magistrate in India; and as 
the climate did not suit his wife, he brought her 
and the children home, settled her at the Poplars, 
which was to let, found her Miss Brown, and 
departed to finish out his term of service, Then 
I suppose he will retire, ‘still comparatively a 
young man, growl and grumble at his own idleness, 
and sigh for India again, like all the rest when 
they come home.’ 

‘We will hope not sir, said I ‘But tell me, do 
you know nothing more of Miss Brown ?’ 

‘Nothing, cried my old friend ; ‘except that Mr 
Nixon found her in London ; that she was at the 
time staying with a friend who was lady-superin- 
tendent of one of the children’s hospitals, who 
gave her the highest character; and that Nixon 
told her she was quite irresistible ; so he engaged 
her at once. He was right. She suits his wife 
exactly ; indeed I have never met any one s0 
entirely sympathetic and kindly in her ways ; and 
the children adore her. You saw yourself how 
active and handy she was that awful night ; and as 
for that baby, it might have been her own, from 
the way she handled it.’ 


‘Yes,’ said I, rather absently; for, truth to say, 
Miss Brown’s strange behaviour that awful night, 
her agitation, and various little circumstances | 
noticed, had convinced me that she knew more of 
the strangers than she had chosen to tell, and I 
was resolved to watch her as closely as I could. 

During the next two months, nothing particular 
took place, except at the Rectory, where all was 
bustle and preparation for the wedding; and ona 
bright morning early in August, the bells rang out 
merrily, the churchyard filled with spectators, the 
village children in their white dresses strewed the 
churchyard path with flowers ; and as the hands of 
the old clock pointed to half-past eleven, the bride 
with her fair attendants appeared. Her father, on 
whose arm she leant, looked proudly and fondly 
down upon the beloved daughter at his side. A few 
solemn words were spoken ; the organ burst forth 
into the glorious Wedding March, and Frank and 
Lucy, husband and wife now, came down the 
churchyard path again to her old home. Loud 
and long were the cheers and many the congratula- 
tions that followed ; and after much feasting and 
merriment, the parting came. Lucy’s fair face was 
saddened for a moment as she crossed the thresh- 
old, and leaving go for an instant of her husband’s 
arm, she ran back again, and giving one last hearty 
kiss to her mother, followed her husband, placed 
her hand trustingly in his, entered the carriage and 
drove away. Such a shower of rice and old shoes 
followed them ; such blessings! such cheers! I 
looked around for Hilda, but she had disappeared. 
I turned into the garden, and saw the flutter of 
her dress as she escaped down a side-walk, and 
heard the sound of a stifled sob. 

‘Just like her, I thought. ‘She has tried to 
stifle her own feelings in the loss of her only sister 
and the companion of her life. I will not disturb 
her. But,’ I added mentally, ‘what a darling she 
is !? 

Half an hour later I heard Hilda’s merry laugh 
as she moved among the guests, and was privileged 
to accompany her when she went up the village to 
take old Mrs Watson a bit of cake and tell her all 
about the wedding. After this followed picnics 
and excursions almost every day; and as the 
weather was glorious and everything favoured 
us, the time passed but too quickly. Dr Hamilton 
insisted on doing all the work, and leaving me 
free to have a holiday. Was he quite discreet in 
so doing? I don’t know. I only know that 
somehow the day did not seem half so bright or 
the party half so pleasant if any one appropriated 
my usual seat beside Hilda. 

Well, all things must have an end, and this 
very dangerous wedding week, with all its festi- 
vities and flirtations, its rambles by the shore, its 
quiet hours at the Rectory, with sweet music or 
merry games, all came to an end; the guests 
dispersed, Hilda and her parents went on some 
visits to distant friends, and the village relapsed 
into its ordinary calm. 

A few days after these events, Mrs Nixon, with 
her children and governess, returned from the sea- 
side, bringing with them the seeds of a sort of low 
intermittent fever, which, though neither danger- 
ous nor infectious, was just sufficient to require 
my constant attendance at the Poplars, Durin, 
this time, I saw a great deal of Miss Brown, an 
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the often fractious children, whom she seemed to 
have a special gift for amusing. Their mother was 
not very strong, and Miss Brown was indefatigable 
and unwearied in her efforts, I grew to like her 
very much, and to rely upon her more and more, 


ASSUMED NAMES IN LITERATURE, 


Tur French term nom de plume is usually given 
to an assumed surname or personal name in 
literature. Why writers should not openly put 
their names to their productions would involve 
endless speculation to determine. Some are in- 
fluenced by modesty; some desire to affect a 
mystery; some, in writing in severe and caustic 
terms of political opponents, like to keep their 
real names in the dark. Among this last-men- 
tioned class was Junius, a nom de plume which has 
been the subject of inquiry for a century ; and so 
well was the secret preserved, that after all that 
has been said first and last, one can’t yet deter- 
minedly say who Junius really was. 

All the countries of Europe present instances 
more or less numerous of this tendency to adopt 
noms de plume; but confining ourselves to the 
English-speaking world, we may remark that the 
Americans have been very successful in obtain- 
ing celebrity for their writers through this 
medium. Artemus Ward had become a distin- 
guished favourite on both sides of the Atlantic 
before it was known that his veritable name was 
Charles F. Brown ; Hosea Bigelow, author of the 
irresistible Bigelow Papers, is Mr Russell Lowell ; 
Josh Billings is Mr A. W. Shaw; while Hans 
Breitman, of the Breitman Ballads, is Charles G. 
Leland. Washington Irving was almost as well 
known by two noms de plume as by his real 
name ; these assumed designations being Geoffrey 
Crayon and Knickerbocker. Judge Haliburton 
was responsible for the peculiarly rich vein of wit 
and humour displayed under the pseudonym of 
Sam Slick, clockmaker. 

Our own notabilities in the past have not been 
wanting in their liking for noms de plume. The 
‘Author of Waverley’ was not exactly a case in 

int, because .Waverley was really written by 

im; but there can be no question of the intense 

ublic interest felt in the mystery wherewith 

Walter Scott chose to enwrap himself. Christopher 

North, of Blackwood, all the world now knows to 
have been Professor John Wilson; the Ettrick 
Shepherd, James Hogg; Delta, David Macbeth 
Moir. Peter Plymley was a nom de plume assumed 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith. Dr Syntax, Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Derwent Conway—all were assumed 
designations, the rightful owners of which became 
known after atime. Charles Lamb was the author 
of the delightful Essays of Elia. Boz speedily 
acknowledged himself to be Charles Dickens; 
Father Prout of Fraser was Mr Mahoney; while 
Cornelius O’Dowd was very soon known to be 
Charles Lever. 

Mr Joseph Whitaker, editor of the Bookseller 
and other bibliographical works, has with much 
labour collected an alphabetical list of noms de 
plume in English literature, extending to upwards 
of five hundred in number. In the vast catalogue 
of the library at the British Museum many thou- 
sands of works are entered under noms de plume ; 
but there is often given, if obtainable, a clue to 
the real names, We may fairly conclude that there 


is no breach of faith involved; that an author, 
if now dead, revealed his own secret or left the 
materials for revealing it ; and that, if still living, 
the reasons have passed away which had induced 
him to adopt the incognito, Nevertheless, it does 
not follow that the pages of a popular periodical 
should be a means of diffusing such information. 
For bookselling purposes, and for many questions 
relating to copyright, it is well that the truth on 
these matters should be known, so far as can be 
done without breach of confidence ; but for mere 
inquisitiveness we may pass it by. Of course that 
the English Opium Eater was Thomas de Quincey; 
that Barry Cornwall, the author of some of our 
best English songs, was Bryan Waller Procter ; 
and that Tom Brown was, and happily still is, 
Mr Thomas Hughes—is known everywhere. 

Lady writers sometimes exhibit a proneness to 
assume the names of the sterner sex. Madame or 
Mademoiselle Dudevant is a case in point; she 
is much better known as George Sand than by her 
real name, and many readers and admirers of her 
works are to this day ignorant of the real sex of 
the said George. We have a George of our own, 
quite as celebrated among English writers, namely 
George Eliot. To many it is still unknown that 
George Eliot is a lady. But what matter? It is 
to them sufficient to know that George Eliot wrote 
Adam Bede, The Mili on the Floss, Silas Marner, 
Romola, and Middlemarch. A more remarkable 
instance is that of the sisters Bronté. For reasons 
satisfactory to themselves, the three daughters of a 
hard-working Yorkshire clergyman assumed noms 
de plume which the public took to be masculine, 
but which at anyrate were utterly unlike their 
real names. Charlotte Bronté was the Currer Bell 
who wrote The Professor, Jane Eyre, Shirley, and 
Villette; Anne Bronté was in the same way re- 
sponsible for the Agnes Grey of Acton Bell; and 

mily Bronté for the Wuthering Heights of Ellis 
Bell. When the most celebrated of the sisters 
became the wife of a country curate, it seemed 
to dash all the poetry out of such names as 
Charlotte Bronté and Currer Bell; but death 
carried her off before she had seen twelve months 
of married life. 

Curious are many of the instances in which 
publishers—or some among them—take fast hold 
of noms de plume which have acquired large 
money value. Guy, who was Guy? Nobody 
cares; but the publishers know that Guy’s New 
London Spelling Book is a property in itself, 
simply because it is Guy’s, or purports to be so. 
‘And the like of Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, Gold- 


smith’s Geography, and Pinnock’s Catechisms ; they 


may be revised and improved over and over again, 
but the publishers well know what they are about 
in retaining the names of Walkinghame, Goldsmith, 
and Pinnock. The late Mr Haydn hit upon a 
capital idea in his Dictionary of Dates; it has been 
followed by other Dictionaries in which he had 
no share; the ‘Haydn series’ having proved to 
be a commercially successful collective name for 
many different works by different writers. These, 
however, are illustrative ‘examples, not so much 
of the adoption of noms de plume, as of clinging 
to the names of certain authors who have long 
since disappeared from the scene. 

The Dame Europaseries of pamphlets is not the 
least singular among the illustrations of the point 
now under consideration, When the terrible 
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Franco-German War was raging in 1870-1, a 
sixpenny pamphlet appeared bearing the title ‘The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School ; shewing how the 
German Boy thrashed the French Boy.’ The success 
was immense ; insured by the lively style, humour, 
and sarcasm of the unknown writer, and by the 
intense public interest felt in the events of the 
time. A number of imitators and opponents at 
once sprang up—discussing the question whether 
the English boy ought not to have come to the aid 
of the French boy in his time of trouble. All the 
pamphleteers (some dozens in number) adopted 
* Dame Europa’ as part of their title-page, finding 
it too good a thing to be lost sight of. Thus it 
was that we were confronted by ‘Dame Europa’s 
School: why Johnny did not interfere ;’ ‘Mrs 
Britannia’s Opinion of Johnny’s Conduct ;’ ‘John’s 
Defence and Dame Europa’s Apology ;’ and so 
forth. The original pamphlet did not fail to find 
its way to the continent ; where the French pub- 
lished ‘Combat & l’Ecole de Madame Europa ;’ the 
Germans, ‘Der Kampf in Frau Europa’s Schule;’ 
the Danes, ‘Slagmalet i Fru Europa’s Schall ;’ 
and the Dutch, ‘De Kloppartig op de Schoel van 
Mamsell Europa.” It became known that the 
author of the original pamphlet was a quiet 
clergyman. 

Nothing more remarkable, perhaps, in connec- 
tion with the value of a name has recently been 

resented than in the case of the immaculate Mrs 

rown. About a dozen years ago appeared Mrs 
Brown’s reflections on Christmas Day, its festivities 
and its anxious responsibilities to Materfamilias. 
Mrs Brown appeared as the wife of a tradesman, 
tolerably well to do, below the level of the edu- 
cated middle class, but above the social standing 
of Mrs Gamp. The good lady narrated to the 
public what she had said to her husband, what he 
replied, and how generally the victory lay with 
her. Shrewd, observant, and having a will of her 
own, she was decidedly a-character. Soon after- 
wards appeared ‘ Mrs Brown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion’ and ‘ Mrs Brown on the Sea Serpent,’ afford- 
ing her an opportunity of saying her say on topics 
of temporary public interest—especially in refer- 
ence to Paris, anew world to a middle-aged married 
couple who knew not a word of French. Then 
came ‘Mrs Brown in the Highlands’ and ‘ Mrs 
Brown up the Nile’—journeys quite within the 
range of tourist-ticket purchasers in these days. 
‘Mrs Brown on the Grand Tour’ enabled her to 
make her quaint comments on continental travel ; 
and Mrs Brown as one of Cook’s Excursionists was 
in the same vein. When Blackwood brought out 
the famous ‘ Battle of Dorking’ article, Mrs Brown 
did not fail to tell the public what she thought 
about it. In 1872, the first of the four annual 
International Exhibitions at South Kensington 
set her facile tongue going. The ‘Alabama 
Claims’ and the ‘Tichborne Case’ afforded rich 
material for her animadversions. Brighton and 
Margate in turn engaged her attention; and there 
was much good sense in her strictures on the 
bathing arrangements at those sea-side pleasure- 
spots. Once now and then Mrs Brown dips a 
little into politics ; she discoursed on Mr Disraeli’s 
assumption of the premiership four years ago. 
The ‘ New Liquor Law,’ the ‘ Anglo-Russian Royal 
Marriage,’ the ‘Shah’s Visit to England’ (‘ Have 
you seen the Shah?’), ‘Women’s Rights,’ ‘Skat- 


woman’s scrutiny. There is a vein of sarcasm 
in her, and she did not fail to make use of it 
in ‘Mrs Brown at the Play’ and ‘ Mrs Brown at a 
Spelling Bee.’ 

For some time the public wished to believe, 
and tried hard to believe, that Mrs Brown wrote 
those small books or pamphlets herself. But the 
honour was auatgnell to Mr Arthur Sketchley ; 
and now this name itself is known to be a nom 
de plume. 

We have only space left to notice one more 
example of the wonderful commercial success of 
anom de plume. Mr Samuel Griswold Goodrich, 
connected with a literary family in the United 
States, made his first visit to Europe in 1823, 
Soon afterwards he assumed the character of Peter 
Parley, a chatty old gentleman who loved to tell 
stories about things and people to children and 
young persons. The thing took immediately ; and 
during a long series of years, Peter Parley’s books 
were poured forth in amazing number and variety. 
More than thirty years afterwards, Mr Goodrich 


public a few autobiographical facts. He said 
amongst other things, ‘In England my name has 
been largely used as a passport for the sale of 
books I never wrote ; while attempts have been 
made in this country to deprive me of the author- 
ship of at least a hundred volumes which I did 
write.’ He gave an astonishing list of a hundred 
and seventy volumes written or edited by himself, 
a hundred and sixteen of which bore the renowned 
name of Peter Parley as the author. Three hun- 
dred thousand copies of the several works were 
sold annually for some time before his auto- 
biography was written, and seven million had 
been sold altogether. Of one of the works, among 
the earliest and most successful of the whole, he 
made the significant comment, ‘Two million 
copies of it were sold; the publisher paid me three 
hundred dollars for the copyright, and made his 
fortune by it. Mr Goodrich proceeded to give a 
list of thirty-one spurious Peter Parley volumes 
published in America, and forty-one published 
in England. He died in 1860; but the Peter 
Parley gold mine has been worked ever since, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 


TESTAMENTARY VAGARIES. 


Were wills always what they should be, mere 
formal dispositions of property drawn by legal 
hands, there would be small temptation for any 
save legatees to take note of their contents. But 
people will write their own wills, and doing 50, 
are apt to use the opportunity for airing private 
grievances, expressing personal likes and dislikes, 
proclaiming their sentiments upon things in 
general, and otherwise provoking comment by 
going beyond the strict necessities of the occasion. 
A certain Earl bequeathed his Countess forty- 
five brass halfpence to buy a pullet for her supper, 
and at the same time declared her to be ‘the 
worst of women, guilty of all ills’ Another 
husband could not part company with his wife 
without reminding leet of her unprovoked and 
unjustifiable fits of passion, violence, and cruelty ; 
and yet another reproached his helpmate with 
being jealous, disaffectionate, calumnious, and cen- 
sorious; common-place methods of expressing 


ing Rinks, all in turn came under the good 


marital ill-feeling. Of the good feeling expressed 
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for wives, there have been many fine examples in 
wills. For example, Mr G. Granville Harcourt paid 
his wife an extraordinary compliment, writing: 
‘The unspeakable interest with which I constantly 
regard Lady Waldegrave’s future fate, induces me 
to advise her earnestly to unite herself again with 
some one who may deserve to enjoy the blessing of 
her society, during the many years of her probable 
survival of my life. I am grateful to Providence 
for the great happiness I enjoy in her singular 
affection ; and I pray and confidently hope that she 
may long continue to possess the same esteem and 
friendship of those who are intimate with her, 
and can appreciate her admirable qualities ; and 
the respect of all with whom, in any relation of 
life, she is connected.’ The lady in due time found 
a gentleman she held deserving to enjoy the 
blessing of her society, and took the course so 
tenderly advised ; and although we cannot speak 
absolutely on the matter, we have not the least 
doubt a certain Mr Van Hanrigh was equally 
obedient, and fulfilled the desire of his lost spouse, 
who, leaving all she possessed to her ‘darling 
husband, with the ‘earnest wish that he should 
marry erelong a nice pretty girl who is a good 
housewife, and above all to be careful that she 
has a good temper.’ 

‘Love me, love my dog,’ was the motto of 
another loving woman whose husband predeceased 
her. When her own time came she left sixty-five 
pounds a year for the support of his favourite cob, 
and five pounds a year for that of his greyhound, 
specially ordering that the first-named was to be 
kept, as it had been kept since its master’s death, 
in a warm, comfortable, loose box, and not put 
to any work either in or out of harness, but to 
be ridden four times a week at a walking pace, 
for one hour, by a person of light weight, with 
the proviso that its back was never to be crossed 
by any member of her husband’s family, 

Pet animals have often figured as_legatees, 
Lord Chesterfield provided for the maintenance 
of his cat ; an example followed by Mr Harpur, 
who bequeathed one Fanny Hodges the dividend 
accruing from a hundred pounds in the Three 
Per Cents so long as his young black cat should 
live; an excellent way to insure Puss from being 
cheated out of any portion of her nine lives. Still 
more secure of effecting her object was the dame 
who left two hundred guineas a year to the care- 
taker of her pet parrot so long as she could give 
ocular demonstration of Poll being in the land 
of the living. : 

The Rev. John Monkhouse, sometime rector 
of Bradchurch, Hampshire, died a bachelor at 
the age of seventy. By his will he left eleven 
thousand eight hundred pounds for erecting a 
school for illegitimate children only, and by a 
codicil devoted an additional eight thousand pounds 
to the unique educational institution. As a matter 
of course the will was disputed by his disap- 
pointed relatives, but only with partial success ; 
the court pronouncing in favour of the will, but 
against the codicil, on the ground that at the 
time of the execution of the latter instrument 
the testator had shewn symptoms of monomania, 
The decision seems an odd one, for if the founding 
of such a school was the act of a sane man, it 
was scarcely the act of a madman to make a 
liberal provision for its support. 

Some pleasant posthumous jokes were perpe- 
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trated by a certain French merchant and Dr Jasper 
More, a medical celebrity of James I.’s time ; the 
former leaving a lady a legacy for having refused 
his hand twenty years before, and so enabled him 
to live independently and happily as a bachelor ; 
and the latter fulfilling his promise to leave his 
servant something that would make him drink, 
by bequeathing that liquor-loving gentleman’s 
gentleman a red herring. David Hume's testa- 
mentary joke at John Home’s expense took a less 
aggravating form. Mindful of his old friend’s 
dislike of port, and his obstinately insisting that 
H-o-m-e was the proper way of spelling the his- 
torian’s name, Hume left him ‘ten dozen of my 
old claret at his choice, and one single bottle of 
that other liquor called port. I also leave to him 
six dozen of ee provided that he attests under 
his own hand, signed John Hume, that he has 
himself alone finished a bottle at two sittin, 
By this concession, he will at once terminate the 
only two differences that ever arose between us 
concerning temporal affairs,’ 

A curious will-case was tried at Clonmel in 
1873, the action being one to dispossess Pat Dovan 
of a house and land worth two hundred a year, 
which he held by virtue of Mr Cooke’s declaration : 
‘IT leave and bequeath to my steward Pat Dovan 
the sum of fifty pounds, and also the house and 
lands of Littlefield, until Iam able to live there 
and enjoy it myself.’ The steward contended this 
meant until the millennium, in the speedy advent 
of which the testator believed; and the court 
accepting this view, awarded Dovan possession of 
the property mer ogg John Starkey looked 
forward to no earthly millennium, although he 
anticipated enjoying his own again, if we rightly 
understand the final clause of his will: ‘The 
remainder of my wealth is vested in the affection 
of my dear wife, with whom I leave it, in the good 
hope of resuming it, more pure and bright and 
precious, where neither moth nor rust corrupteth, 
and where there are no railways or ene 3 
panics or fluctuations of exchange, but the stead- 
fast though progressive and unspeakable riches of 
glory and immortality.’ 

A writing-master named Kelly mepeing to 
survive his wife and daughter, the only relatives 
he had in the world, the Solicitor to the Treasury 
took out letters of administration on behalf of the 
Crown, and astonished the court by reading : 


I, having neither kith nor kin, 

Bequeath all I have named herein 

To Harriet, my dearest wife, 

To have and hold as hers for life; 

While in good health and sound in mind 
This codicil I’ve undersigned. 


No lawyer we may be sure acted as the writing- 
master’s amanuensis; although a solicitor once 
perpetrated a like piece of rhyme on his own 
account, in the lines : 


As to all my worldly goods now or to be in store, 
I give to my beloved wife, and hers for evermore, 
I give all freely ; I no limit fix; _ 

This is my will, and she’s executrix. 


A more fanciful freak was played by a Mr George 
in bequeathing the residue of his personal pro- 
erty to be equally divided between a boy and girl, 
his offspring by a beautiful Circassian lady whom 


he had wedded at St Peter’s Church, Plymouth, 
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| man, not content with ordering that no funeral 
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but who had proved faithless and eloped, children 
and all, with a gay and gallant Indian officer ; 
whereas in truth the man had never been married 
in his life, the beautiful Circassian being only 
a creature of his imagination. Had the frail fair 
one existed in the flesh, she would have had no 
reason to complain of the unsubstantial liberality 
of the forgiving testator ; like the legatees of the 
Arbirlot ‘mixture of benevolence and folly, as Dr 
Guthrie calls him, who instructed his lawyer to 
set down such a number of handsome legacies, that 
his legal friend could not help interrupting with : 
“I don’t believe you have all that money to leave !’ 
Oh,’ replied the good man, ‘I ken that as well as 
you do; but I just want to shew them my good- 
will’ It was a funny way of shewing it to raise 
expectations that could not be realised ; and the 
dying hoaxer had not the excuse of ignorantly 
deluding himself, like the old fellow who, having 
nothing else to leave his brother, bequeathed him 
the daily pint of milk allowed him by the squire 
of the parish. 

Saving to the last, Mrs Kitty Jenkyn Packe left 
little to the discretion of her executors a 
the disposal of her remains, writing: ‘If I die 
away from Branksome, I wish my remains, after 
being placed in the proper coffins—first in a leaden 
one, and then in a wooden one—to be inclosed in 
a plain deal box, so that no one may know the 
contents, and conveyed by a goods-train to Poole, 
which will cost no more than any other package of 
the same weight ; from Poole station, said box to 
be conveyed in a cart to Branksome Tower.’ So 
thorough'y had the provident dame thought out 
the whole matter, that she added: ‘The easiest 
way to carry my coffin out of the house will be 
to take the ae out - ee Pera eed 

Surgeon-major Wyat, C.B., desired that he might 
be buried in ithe full-dress uniform of the Old 
stream Guards, in which regiment he had passed 
the best part of an eventful life; the Bible given 
him by his wife to be buried with him. Like Mr 
Concecen, who bound his wife not to ‘offend 
artistic taste or blazon the sacred feelings of her 
sweet and gentle nature by the exhibition of a 
widow’s cap, the Surgeon-major had an anti- 
pathy to ‘weeds, and especially requested his 
partner not to assume any description of widow’s 
cap or wear any particle of crape upon her dress 
in token of mourning. He wished the funeral 
ceremony to be considered rather as an occasion 
for rejoicing, and therefore desired all those who 
followed him to the grave to content themselves 
with donning a black band of medium width— 
crape for the hats of relatives, cloth for those of 
friends—black gloves, and not to omit carrying 
white roses or camellias in their button-holes. 
The hired attendants were forbidden to wear hat- 
bands or scarfs, and the horses were not to be 
decorated in any way whatever.—The Dowager 
Countess of Sandwich, with similar distaste for the 
funeral furnisher’s grotesque paraphernalia, desired 
that she might be buried quietly and decently, 
‘with no undertaker’s frauds and cheating, no 
scarfs, hat-bands, or nonsense. And Mr Zimmer- 


bell was to be rung for him, no train of persons 
to attend his corpse to the grave, which was to 
be buried in a plain and decent manner, wound 
up with the threat: ‘If this be not done, I 


William Kinsett, believing in the impolicy 
of interring the dead amongst the living, and as 
an example to others, gave his body to the direc- 
tors of the Imperial Gas Company, London, to 
be placed in one of their retorts and consumed 
to ashes, his executors to pay the company ten 
pounds for performing the operation. But having 
a well-founded doubt as to his offer being accepted, 
the testator concluded: ‘Should a defence of 
fanaticism and superstition prevent the granting 
this my request, then my executors must submit 
to have my remains buried in the plainest manner 
possible in my family grave in St John’s Wood 
Cemetery, to assist in poisoning the living in that 
neighbourhood.’ 


SUTTEE. 


Ir is a matter of no small gratification to reflect, 
that to whatever region of the world the power 
of our country has extended, it has been exercised 
in the cause of humanity. In no part has this been 
more clearly manifested than in India, 

Suttee, which means the burning of women on 
the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands, 
and various other religious rites of a cruel and 
inhuman character, have all been suppressed in 
the provinces under the immediate control of 
Great Britain ; and even in regions of that vast 
continent which lie beyond the borders of our 
territory, our influence has been made use of to 

a stop to these and similar revolting practices. 
t is then with no small surprise and sorrow we 
learn that on the death of Jung Bahadoor the 
prime-minister of the Nepaul government, which 
took place last year, three of his widows were 
burned to death on his funeral pyre. The cireum- 
stance naturally gives rise to the question, as to 
whether these widows and the numerous others 
who have been burned to death in days gone by, 
were voluntary victims, or were compelled to sacri- 
fice themselves by the friends of their deceased 
husbands, We shall see. 

It is possible that in solitary instances of this 
horrible practice, force may have been resorted to; 
but the question is surrounded by circumstances 
quite potent enough to induce voluntary immola- 
tion ; and it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that the natives of India firmly assert that among 
the higher castes, such as Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Marathas, widows are always ready to come for- 
ward and seal their fidelity and devotion to their 
deceased husbands by sacrificing themselves on the 
funeral pyre. The Hindu doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls is wielded with no small power 
and influence by the priests on these occasions. 
For the soul to have successively to tenant the 
body of some unclean beast, some vile bird, some 
loathsome reptile, or some degraded outcast of the: 
human family, is not only revolting, but appalling 
to the mind of the devout Hindu; and this dire 
penalty is held over the head of the bereaved 
widow when stunned by sudden calamity she feels 
that her earthly hopes are blasted, and that the 
dreaded calamity is sure to overtake her in case 
she refuses to become a suttee. Besides she 
knows too well that life-long widowhood, with all 
its discomfort, hardship, scorn, and perhaps dis- 
grace, awaits her, in case she prefers to survive 
her husband ; and that not as a penalty for refus- 


will come again—that is to say, if I can,’ 


ing to immolate herself, but as the natural conse- 
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quence of the barbarous and unnatural custom 
of her people. On the other hand, she is led by 
the priests to believe that by submitting to become 
a suttee she follows her deceased lord to the realms 
of bliss. It is then not difficult to conceive that, 
as a rule, it was not necessary to resort to force to 
effect the purpose of those interested in inducing 
widows to sacrifice themselves; and it must be 
remembered that the deluded creatures have very 
little time to reflect as to the course they should 

e, for both the climate of the country and 
the custom of the people require that no time 
should be lost in performing the last rites of a 
deceased person. In short, the whole question has 
to be settled and carried out in a few short 
hours. 

As the funeral procession on such occasions is 
very remarkable, a few words may be said regard- 
ing it, The pyre—consisting of wood, or other 
material, and straw, according to the means of 
the deceased—having been prepared at the usual 
place of cremation, the dead body of the husband, 
covered with a white sheet, and decorated with 
flowers and coloured saffron, is placed on an 

mn bier. This is carried on the shoulders of 
four bare-headed and nearly naked men, followed 
by a fifth carrying a censer with burning incense, 
from which the pyre is to be lighted. The 
wife follows the bier on foot; but before being 
led forth, she is attired in costly garments, deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers, and feasted with 
sweetmeats, in some of which ingredients of a 
stupefying nature are mixed, with a view of 
rendering her less sensible than she otherwise 
would be to the dreadful sufferings through 
which she has to pass. She is accompanied by a 
band of gaily dressed dancing-girls, who chant 
and dance around her as the procession moves 
on, showering flowers on and occasionally doing 
obeisance to her, as toa deity! A band of noisy 
musicians come next, then the friends of the de- 
ceased, and last a crowd of idle spectators, Arrived 
at the place of cremation, the bier is placed on 
the pyre; and the wife having been assisted to 
ascend it, seats herself on the bier, placing the 
head of her husband on her lap. These arrange- 
ments having been completed, the pyre is lighted 
in several places ; and amid the deafening sounds 
of barbarous music, and the shouts of the as- 
sembled crowd, the scene closes. The screams of 
the victim, if any, are unheard; and she soon 
becomes invisible—and it is to be hoped, insen- 
sible—in the cloud of smoke which rises from 
the burning pyre. After a time, the ntiultitude 
disperse ; and when the fire is burned out, the 
ashes and any unconsumed parts of the bodies 
are collected and thrown into the nearest sacred 
stream, 

Allusion has been made to the sufferings of the 
Hindu widow as contributing to the causes which 
induce self-immolation on . part ; and it will 
not be out of place here to give the reader some 
idea of the nature of those sufferings ; but before 
doing so it must be observed that it is only the 
high-caste Hindu widows who are not allowed to 
marry again ; the widows of the lower castes or 
working-classes, such as farmers, farm-labourers, 
&c., have no such restrictions laid upon them ; 
and it must also be observed that the high-caste 
Hindu widows are not all subjected to the same 
degree of hardship. The elderly widow, sur- 


rounded by her children, has comparatively much 
less to complain of in the treatment she receives 
from the members of her husband’s family and 
the world at large, than the young and childless 
widow, and especially than she who may be 
termed the child-widow. The child-widow is 
indeed an object of the deepest commiseration. 
Her miseries in particular begin at an age when 
British children are mere school-girls; she may 
not have reached her teens! It is then for the first 
time that her head is shaved—an operation which 
is repeated at short intervals throughout her life— 
and henceforward every effort is resorted to, to 
render her appearance as repulsive as possible. 
Married women blacken the rims of their eyelids, 
and adorn their foreheads with a coloured and 
often scented an peer of saffron; but in her 
case these personal embellishments are strictly pro- 
hibited, as also is the use of articles of jewellery of 
every description. Married women have always 
two articles of dress, a robe and a jacket ; but the 
widow is not allowed the latter article, and the 
robe provided for her is of coarse material and 
of a forbidding brownish-red colour. She is 
obliged to wear it in a manner indicative of her 
bereaved condition, without the graceful folds 
adopted by married women; and conscious of 
her unwomanly appearance, she voluntarily draws 
one end of it over her head, in order that her 
face may not be seen. She is compelled to sleep 
on the floor; and her bedding as a rule consists 
of a coarse blanket or a her covering, the 
robe she wears during the ~~ She is not 
allowed more than one meal a day, and that of 
the plainest kind, no savoury or rich food being 
permitted ; and she is obliged to observe various 
yearly and monthly fasts of a most rigorous 
nature. Her life is spent in a continuous. round 
of grinding corn at the hand-mill, of drawing 
water at the village well or stream, of washing 
soiled linen, of sweeping and cleansing the dwell- 
ing, and of scouring cooking utensils and prepar- 
ing food. Conversation with the male sex, except 
in the case of children or very aged men, is not 
allowed, and her intercourse even with her own 
sex is of a very limited nature. Feelings of 
humanity on the part of some kind-hearted 
member of the family sometimes interfere to 
mitigate the amount of drudgery expected of 
her; but on the whole she is looked upon as 
an ill-omened mortal, who has brought a blight 
upon the family; and she is therefore treated 
with all the rigour; which it is possible for dread- 
ful ignorance and an unfeeling superstition to 


inflict. 
It need hardly be wondered at then, that with 
such a — before them, young childless 


widows have in numerous instances in days 
gone by voluntarily immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their deceased husbands ; nor need 
the truth of the statements so frequently heard in 
India be a matter of doubt, that since suttee has 
been suppressed, many widows dispose of them- 
selves by poison, to avoid the hardships which 
they have to endure, Such occurrences, however, 
never see the light; for certificates of death by 
medical men are as yet unknown, at least in 
many of the rural districts of India. On the 
other hand the widow, if a mother, is exempted 
from this life of drudgery, and is treated by 
the members of the family with no little re- 
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spect. She has merely to superintend the house- 
hold duties, assigning to each of the younger 
members her particular share in them, and join- 
ing with them in the work according to her 
inclination or convenience. In her case, age, 
delicacy of constitution, or other infirmities are 
allowed to plead for indulgence with regard to 
food, fasting, &c. ; but no laxity of the rules re- 

rding dress and personal adornment is allowed. 
She must, with her other widowed sisters, submit 
to adopt all the badges of widowhood, except that 
a pleasant smile occasionally lights up her features ; 
henbe the faces of the others are characterised 
by a look of sadness quite in keeping with their 
lamentable condition. 


JAPANESE BIRD-LIME. 


AurnoucH bird-lime may be obtained in small 
uantities in other countries, Japan is probably 
the only one in the world in which it is regularly 
manufactured on a large scale, and gives employ- 
ment to some thousands of persons. The following 
brief particulars respecting its manufacture, &c. 
are condensed from the Hiogo News, and may 
prove interesting. 

Bird-lime is called by the Japanese mochi, a 
term which gives a good idea of its nature, as it 
means ‘bird-catching-sticky-substance.’ The date 
of -its first discovery is uncertain, some placing it 
five hundred years back, and others three hundred. 
During the last twenty years the quantity pro- 
duced has been perceptibly affected through the 
destruction of the trees by denuding them of their 
| bark for its manufacture; but the Japanese have 
been endeavouring to obviate this, though without 
much success, by leaving in a particular manner 
a certain amount of bark on the trees, in the hope 
that they might serve a second time. 

The best Linds of bird-lime are distinguished 
by being free from bark, of a dull whitish colour, 
| extremely viscid, and having a very grumous con- 
| sistency ; these descriptions are said to keep good 
| for any length of time. The principal tree fom 
which this bird-lime is made is a dark evergreen, 
| found in the southern half of Japan, which grows 
| high up the shady sides of deep mountain glens, 
| and is frequently used as an ornamental shrub. 
| Its bark is of a grayish-brown colour and rather 
rough texture; the leaves are of a smooth dark 
green, rather more pulpy than our holly leaf, and 
have an unbroken edge. 

The manufacture of bird-lime extends over a 
| period of several months, commencing about June, 
| when the bark is stripped off the trees and mace- 
rated in water for some forty days, after which it 
is collected and beaten in a mortar. The pestle 
| used is shod with iron, its flat under-surface being 
| armed with spikes projecting downwards. When 
the pulpy mass under the pestle becomes gluti- 
nous, it is taken out and washed in water, in order 
to remove as far as possible the rough outer bark. 
The pulp is then again pounded and treated in 
a caldron with hot water, on the surface of which 
it floats. During this treatment it undergoes con- 
siderable manipulation at the hands of the work- 
man, for the purpose of separating the remaining 

articles of bark, which sink to the bottom of the 

iler. This is the most difficult part of the 
process, as much skill and experience are required 
in the workman to keep the stuff from adhering 


to his hands. After this, the pulpy mass is again 
washed in cold water, and the pounding, boiling, 
and washing are repeated until the material 
becomes sufficiently clean and pure. During the 
process we have briefly described, about nine. 
tenths of the weight of the raw material is lost, 
two hundred and fifty pounds of the latter not 
turning out more than twenty-five pounds of good 
bird-lime. 

The uses to which the Japanese put this sub. 
stance are numerous, the chief being of course 
the snaring of birds and animals. By means of 
it, animals as large as monkeys are caught, for 
when they once get the stuff upon their paws, they 
soon cover themselves with it, and so exhaust 
their strength in trying to get rid of it, that they 
fall an easy prey. Birds almost of the size of 
ducks are taken, and by a very ingenious process, 
The young shoots of the wisteria, which attain 
considerable length and are strong, are gathered, 
dried, and knotted together in one continuous 
length. This is floated out to sea, after being 
smeared with bird-lime; and very often in the 
morning several birds are caught. Small birds 
are caught in various ways; some by means of 
a decoy-bird concealed near a patch of tempting 
food, in which are fixed numerous little splinters 
of bamboo like large needles, the upper half of 
which is smeared with bird-lime. Others, again, 
are taken on trees by means of a long slender 
bamboo the top of which is anointed with the 
lime, and then stealthily thrust against their 
feathers. Rats are easily caught by spreading a 
small quantity on a piece of board or paper and 
placing it near their holes, Bird-lime is also 
spread upon a bamboo leaf, and everywhere used 
in Japan for catching flies and other insects, 


THE HAWTHORN TREE. 


A Brrp sat in the hawthorn tree 
In bonny May, 
And oh ! he sang so cheerily 
The livelong day ; 
For, while the sun shone bright above, 
He sweetly carolled to his love 
A bridal lay. 


We stood beneath the hawthorn tree, 
My love and I, 

And listened, while the birdie’s song 
Went floating by ; 

And as he rang his wedding chime, 

Our joyous hearts beat merry time, 
And sang as high. 


A bird sat in the hawthorn tree 
In winter bare, 
And drooped his sad head wearily— 
No mate was there ; 
His little heart with grief was crushed, 
His song of hope for ever hushed 
In mute despair. 


I stood beneath the hawthorn tree, 
But all alone ; 

And through its leafless boughs the wind 
Made dismal moan ; 

The dirge-like music seemed to raise 

A requiem, to those blissful days 
For ever gone ! 
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